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REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Held at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Monday, December 29, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


MEETING OF THE ITALIAN GROUP 


OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HE MEETING was presided over by the Chairman, Professor 
Alfonso de Salvio, of Brown University. The following papers 


were read: 
1. “Echoes of the Italian Risorgimento in Contemporary American Poetry,” 


by Professor Roy M. Peterson, of the University of Maine. 
2. “The Arrangement of Dante’s Purgatorial Reliefs,” by Professor Herbert 


D. Austin, of the University of Southern California. 
3. “Literary Criticism in Modern Italy,” by Mr. Mario Soldati, of Columbia 


University. 

Professors McKenzie (Princeton), Lipari (Yale), Toglia (Wil- 
liam and Mary), Davis (Rutgers), Vittorini (Pennsylvania), and Dr. 
Furst (Library of Congress) took part in the discussions that fol- 


lowed the reading of the papers. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The meeting was called to order at 10:30 A.M. by President 
de Salvio, immediately after the conclusion of the above program. 
There were forty-eight present, including a few visitors. The retir- 
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ing Secretary-Treasurer spoke briefly of the 1930 drive which re- 
sulted in the addition of twenty-eight new members, most of whom, 
unfortunately, have been offset by the usual resignations and delin- 
quencies. Just before the end of the year another drive was made, 
and already results are being seen. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT As OF DecEeMBER 31, 1930 


RECEIPTS 


2 Life Members $ 50.00 
Dues 440.00 
Advances 88.00 
Arrears 16.00 
Income from investments 22.50 
Sales of back numbers of J/talica 30.78 
Anonymous 1.35 
Advertisements 214.00 

Torat CoLLectTeD $ 862.63 

Cash on hand as of December 31, 1929 349.49 

Two baby bonds 200.00 

Two shares Building and Loan 200.00 

Granp $1612.12 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing four numbers of J/talica $ 690.86 

Editorial 59.66 

Secretarial 19.15 
Tora $ 769.67 
BALANCE $ 842.45 


The total lack of Vol I, number 1, of /talica has made it im- 
possible to have complete sets for future sales. Professors Shaw and 
McKenzie have kindly offered several extra copies. Others who can 
spare any will please send them to the Editor. ; 

The second annual “Pranzo Italiano” was well attended, thirty- 
nine members being present. This practise ought to be continued. 

A motion was carried to recommend to the new officers the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to take care of invested funds. 

The President read a letter from Professor George W. H. Shield 
requesting that the A.A.T.I. appoint a representative to the N.E.A. 
convention to be held at Los Angeles in June. Professor H. D. 
Austin was chosen by vote of the Meeting, and agreed to act as 
delegate. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of officers for 
1931. The following were unanimously elected: 
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Honorary President, Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard University 
President, O. M. Johnston, Stanford University 
Vice-Presidents, Luigi A. Passarelli, University of Arkansas 
George B. Weston, Harvard University 
Secretary-Treasurer, Domenico Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania 
Councilors, Blanche Mitchell, Smith College 
Oreste Rinetti, University of Virginia 
Luic1 A. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
December 31, 1930 


APPOINTMENTS 


President Johnston has reappointed Professor Herbert D. Austin 
as Editor of /talica for 1931; and has also designated Professor Ru- 
dolph Altrocchi and Professor James E. Shaw as Consulting Editors. 


IN MEMORIAM 
PIO RAJNA 
(July 8, 1847—November 25, 1930) 


ITH the death of Pio Rajna, Italy lost her most distinguished 

Romance scholar. Those of us who had the great privilege 
of being his students and friends feel a very personal bereavement. 
He was a great teacher, an ever loyal friend and colleague, and a 
lovable man. 

When I called on him last May in Florence he told me that he 
was suffering from angina pectoris. With the characteristic attitude 
of an inveterate research scholar he added that, having felt certain 
alarming symptoms, he had investigated them by himself, with the 
aid of encyclopedias (always his first resort) and medical books, 
and had ascertained the nature of his disease. When I last saw him 
in July, he was pursuing his customary scholarly investigations, as 
ever, at the Biblioteca Nazionale. 

Pio Rajna’s first academic position was in the Liceo Muratori 
at Modena, where he taught Latin and Greek from 1868 to 1872. 
In 1873 he was transferred to the Liceo Parini in Milan. In 1874 
he became Professor of Neo-Latin Languages and Literatures at the 
Regia Accademia Scientifico-Letteraria of Milan, now the University 
of Milan; and in 1883 he joined the Faculty of the Regio Istituto di 
Studi Superiori, Florence, now the University of Florence, where he 
taught for forty years, retiring in 1922. For a full bibliography of 
his writings up to 1910, see the volume of Studi letterari e linguistici 
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dedicated to him by his students and colleagues, Milan, Hoepli, 1911. 
To us teachers of Italian his most celebrated books are, of course, 
his superb Fonti dell’ Orlando furioso, Florence, 1876, which marks 
an epoch in Italian scholarship, and his De Vulgari Eloquentia, Flor- 
ence, 1896, a model critical edition. His Le crigini dell’ epopea fran- 
cese, Florence, 1884, should also be mentioned; his contributions to 
periodicals are well-nigh innumerable, and range from short critical 
articles written for the Marzocco to minutely scientific studies, such 
as Un nuovo testo parziale del ‘Saint Alexis’ primitivo, in Archivum 
Romanicum, XIII, 1 (1929), which is, I believe, the last big piece of 
research he published. 

In speaking of the quality of his work one cannot refrain from 
superlatives. He was master in the minutest technique of scientific 
research; indeed more than master, one would be inclined to call 
him the first great Italian expert in literary research. Fece scuola, 
as Italians would say, in more than the usual academic way. And 
he joined to his huge range of scholarship and his “infinite capacity 
for taking pains,” a moderation based on the soundest common sense. 
I shall never forget how luminously these qualities were revealed 
when, in 1909, he offered a special course, open freely to those who 
might be interested, on “The Making of a Critical Edition.” The 
notes I took on that course are among my most precious possessions. 

His qualities of exactness and loyalty appeared also in his cor- 
respondence. In spite of his ever heavy work, he never neglected to 
answer letters, even though with a postal, in his small, beautifully old 
fashioned hand, always giving the information wanted and adding a 
word of affectionate greeting. His very countenance, with his ex- 
tremely deep-set eyes and magnificent forehead, eapressed unsounded 
depths of thought and kindliness. The perennial quest of recondite 
truth gave to his face a suggestion of open serenity, of inspired vision 
and unremitting tenacity. 

One of the last things he told me was that he had bequeathed 
his library to his native city, Sondrio. He lived practically alone all 
of his life, being a bachelor. In his apartment home, 13 Piazza d’A- 
zeglio, in his books and in his time he was ever hospitably generous. 
His vast erudition and his prolonged work have left a memorable 
monument. 

A.LTRoccHI 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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ITALIAN EDUCATORS IN EARLY AMERICAN DAYS 


HE ITALIAN missionaries who were so largely responsible 

for the propagation of Christianity among the native tribes of 

America hold also an eminent place in this country’s early history 
of education. 

In 1819 Father Rosati, with the help of his brother Lazarists, 
erected a rude building in the Barrens, in Perry County, Montana, 
in which he opened a school. He himself was made its first superior 
and was put in charge of the courses in logic and theology. From 
such humble beginnings rose St. Mary’s College which attained much 
distinction among the educational institutions of America. In 1823 
Rosati built an Academy and Home for Indian Girls and entrusted 
its management to a group of Sisters of Loretto. Again, a few years 
later, during his tenure of office as Bishop of St. Louis, he cooper- 
ated with the Jesuits of that city in founding St. Louis University, 
which stands as one of the great early monuments to the noble cause 
of education. 

Following his example, at the beginning of the second half of the 
last century, another missionary, Giovanni Nobili, founded the Col- 
lege of Santa Clara, which made such rapid progress that it soon be- 
came and continued to be for a long time the principal seat of learn- 
ing in California. 

Similarly, in 1887, Father Giuseppe Cataldo of the Jesuit Order 
laid the foundations of what is now known as Gonzaga University, 
the largest Catholic institution in the North-West. 

Among the laymen, too, many Italians were especially promi- 
nent in the field of American education. The majority of these were 
exiles who had come to our shores in order to escape political tyranny 
and persecution at home. Upon reaching this country where every- 
thing was so new to them, they resorted to teaching their own native 
tongue as the most practical means to earn a livelihood. In those 
days modern languages were not in great vogue; very few institu- 
tions of learning had as yet introduced them in their curriculum, but 
to such students as were interested in them the Faculty would rec- 
ommend certain resident foreigners from whom they could receive 
instruction at their own expense. For this reason the majority of 
these Italian immigrants settled in college towns or in the near sur- 
roundings, where they would offer their services not only to students, 
but also to university professors. George Ticknor tells us that in 
1824 and 1825 an Italian scholar called regularly at his house four 
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or five times a week and read to him and to a group of friends as- 
sembled there for that purpose large portions of the Divina Com- 
media, parts of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, the whole of the Geru- 
salemme Liberata and several plays of Alfieri. The reading, he adds, 
was followed by earnest and profitable discussions and by subsequent 
inquiries. These meetings helped to promote a greater interest in 
Italian at Harvard and led to the acquisition by the college library 
of a large and most valuable Italian collection. Thanks to Ticknor’s 
own efforts the Boston Public Library, too, enriched itself with a 
large number of Italian books. 

Some of the most notable Italians who took up their residence 
in Cambridge were Pietro d’Alessandro, the author of an excellent 
poem on Washington, entitled Mount Vernon; Piero Maroncelli, a 
martyr from Spielberg, who contributed to Mrs. Andrew Norton’s 
translation of Le Mie Prigioni the “Additions” and some of Pellico’s 
miscellaneous writings; and Antonio Gallenga, better known as Luigi 
Mariotti. This remarkable scholar, teacher, and writer arrived in 
Cambridge in 1836. He was at once welcomed into its elite society 
and became intimately acquainted with many of its outstanding men, 
particularly Longfellow, Ticknor, Felton, Prescott, and Everett. His 
private pupils in Italian, who were very numerous, included members 
of the most distinguished families of Cambridge and the nearby 
towns. Gallenga gave a series of brilliant lectures in Boston on Ital- 
ian life, history, and literature, and contributed several articles on 
the same subjects to leading American magazines, especially the 
North American Review. 

Felice Foresti, another noble patriot, settled in New York. He 
not only taught Italian, but successfully cooperated with Maron- 
celli and Garibaldi in enlisting America’s sympathy on the side of 
Italy and her wars of independence. As a result of this, the popu- 
lar books of fiction by Manzoni, Rufini, D’Azeglio, and Guerrazzi 
which gave expression to the wrongs and aspirations of the Italians 
obtained a large circulation throughout the United States. 

One of the finest examples of Italian pioneer teachers in America 
was doubtless Lorenzo Da Ponte, the famous librettist of Do» Gio- 
vanni and Le Nozze di Figaro. Having been banished from his be- 
loved Venice in consequence of a satirical sonnet which he had writ- 
ten against Count Pisani, he first sought refuge in Austria and later 
migrated to this country. On his arrival in New York in 1805 Da 
Ponte opened a little book store and endeavored to earn a living 
partly by selling Italian books and wares and partly by giving pri- 
vate lessons in his native tongue. The latter enterprise succeeded 
even better than he expected, for many young men and women, tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity, applied for instruction. After drill- 
ing them in the rudiments of the language, Da Ponte passed to the 
literature and expounded to them the works of the best Italian au- 
thors from Dante to Alfieri and Metastasio. 
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In his Memoirs! Da Ponte refers with a great deal of pride to 
his successful efforts in disseminating a knowledge of Italy and the 
Italian language among the people of America. He writes: 

Sono passati ormai venti otto anni da che vivo in America. Conobbi all’ar- 
rivo mio che niente vi si sapea della lingua e letteratura italiana, e animato da pa- 
trio zelo e dall’amore del bene, credei che fosse cosa da me I’introdurvele. ... . 
Sono ora vicino all’ottantesimo quinto, e in questo spazio di tempo, io solo, io non 
favorito dalla fortuna, anzi da continue disavventure e peripezie travagliato e sbat- 
tuto, ebbi il constante coraggio d’introdurre e questa lingua e questa letteratura 
nella piu ampia parte del globo, d’instruire pi di due mila persone, di spargerne il 
fulgore per tutte le sue principali citta, di eccitare l'‘ammirazione e il desiderio de’ 
suoi tesori colle pubbliche letture, cogli scritti, colle autorita, coi cataloghi degli 
scrittori difenderle se criticate da sciole, da invidi, da ignoranti, e di elevarle a co- 
tanta altezza, che non solamente note, ma care e pregiate divennero ai pil colti e 
svegliati della Nazione, e a’ veri amatori dell’utile e dilettevole. Consecrando per 
venticingue anni continui, il tempo, le cure e gli studii alla gloria della mia patria, 
trassi da varie parti d’Europa pit di 24,000 volumi di scelte opere; e quanto di 
piu mirabile ha l’antica e moderna italica scola nelle pid gravi e astruse scienze, non 
che nelle belle lettere ed arti, fu recato da me negli Stati Uniti d’America. 


During the second half of the XIXth century, as Italian gradu- 
ally succeeded in assuming considerable importance as a cultural sub- 
ject, a number of American universities and colleges admitted it into 
their curriculum and called upon various Italian teachers to give in- 
struction in it. Long before this, however, Italian had already been 
taught in William and Mary College by Charles Bellini, who had the 
honor of being the first regular professor of modern languages in 
America. He was appointed i in 1779 and held his position for twenty- 
four consecutive years.” 

After William and Mary College the next institution of learning 
to offer regular instruction in Italian was Harvard University which, 
through Ticknor, Longfellow, Lowell, Norton, and Grandgent, be- 
came the greatest center of Italian studies in the United States. Pie- 
tro Bachi, a graduate of the University of Padua, joined Ticknor’s 
Department in 1825. His connections with that university lasted 
for over twenty years and during that time hundreds of young men 
were successfully instructed in the Tuscan speech and properly pre- 
pared for their courses in Italian literature. Mr. Hale, in a letter to 
Theodore Koch, said of him: “His work in the Italian Department 
was excellent. As a critic of Dante, he had exactly the gift which a 
good teacher ought to have in interesting wide-awake young men in 
this study. And I can say to you that when we came to hear Long- 
fellow lecture, we were more than prepared for his lectures by the 


1 Storia egy ma Vera. Nuova Jorca, Joseph Desnoues, 1833. 


2 Cf. Italica, VI, 2 (June, 1929), p. 44 ff. We may also note at this point, 
that by a strange pc Bol ss the first two professors of modern languages in Ca- 
nadian universities were also Italian, namely, Antonio Gallenga, who taught at 
King’s College in Nova Scotia in 1842, and James Forneri. who held the chair of 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German in the University of Toronto from 1853 to 


1866. 


very thorough work which Bachi had done in this same subject with 
us.” 

Pietro Bachi is also known as the author of an Jtalian Grammar 
which he prepared especially for his classes and which was success- 
fully used as a textbook for many years. 

His successor at Harvard was Luigi Monti, the young Sicilian 
in the Tales of a Wayside Inn, who also offered courses in Italian at 
Wellesley, Vassar, and Peabody Institute. Monti lectured before 
the Lowell Institute on “Contemporary Representative Men of 
Italy,” contributed a number of literary articles to American maga- 
zines, published an /talian Grammar and an Italian Reader, and 
translated into English Guerrazzi’s Beatrice Cenci (1857), Manfredi 
(1875), and Jsabella Orsini (1881). He was United States consul 
at Palermo, and has left us an account of his experiences there in his 
Adventures of a Consul Abroad (1878). 

As the work in Italian was so ably carried on by Bachi and 
Monti at Harvard, so at Columbia College Lorenzo Da Ponte suc- 
cessfully taught that language from 1826 to 1837. Moreover, as a 
result of his personal initiative many Italian literary masterpieces 
were given a place on the shelves of the college library and made 
accessible to the student body of that institution. 

In 1850 Tullio Verdi was made professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Brown University, a post he soon relinquished, however, 
in order to enter the field of medicine in which he acquired na- 
tional fame. About the same time Vincenzo Botta, who had come 
to the United States in order to investigate the American public 
school system, was asked to fill the chair of Italian in the University 
of the City of New York. Botta was not only an excellent teacher, 
but also an accomplished scholar and writer. Among the many 
works which he published the most noteworthy perhaps are his Dis- 
courses on the Life, Character and Policy of Cavour, his Dante as 
Philosopher, Patriot and Poet, and his Historical Account of Modern 
Philosophy in Italy. 

In view of what has been said, it will be easily seen that the 
contribution made by the early teachers of Italian to American edu- 
cation was indeed very extensive and of the utmost value. They im- 
parted to the students of America a knowledge of one of the most 
beautiful languages of Europe; they brought within their reach one 
of the richest and most inspiring literatures in the world; they cre- 
ated and fostered among the people of this country a keen and per- 
manent interest in Italian culture and civilization which was destined 
to exert a remarkable influence on practically every American poet 
and prose writer from Brockden Brown and Washington Irving to 
James Russell Lowell and Marion Crawford. 

Goccio 

University of Toronto 


THE REACTION OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI 
TO ROMANTICISM 


N GIOSUE CARDUCCI, the foremost Italian poet of the 19th 

century, one finds the most formidable foe that Romanticism ever 
had in Italy. At every turn of the road he combatted Romantic 
characteristics; the outstanding of which he considered to be: 

1. Egoism, the malaticcio egoismo (Opere; Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1912: Vol. III, p. 52). The Romanticists took too many liberties 
with their /: in their works there was a predominance of the /, the 
exaltation of the /, the morbidness of the J (X, 286). The shrieking 
of the / and the falsetto of the J are often impertinent, and more 
than once ridiculous (XI, 297). In egoism there is no happiness, for 
egoism is an infecund demon (XI, 398). This expression of self is 
not Italian but northern (VI, 179). 

2. Idealisation of love. It was fantastic, a transformation of 
sensualism to a sublime passion, vague and infinite and of idle soft- 
ness (IV, 295). On the subject of love, poets let loose a rain of 
words and wordy phrases (IV, 29). Love was an overworked sub- 
ject, and Carducci was far from conceding artistic value to those 
explosions of sensual and egoistic sentiments. Let us leave Sappho 
alone, in the name of decency! (XI, 295). 

3. Copious weeping. He had no use for that weeping-willow 
style of the Romanticists (IV, 122). Addressing his Romantic 
brothers, he says: 

Del vostro pianto crescono i ruscelli 

E i fiumi e i laghi si che l’alpe annega 

FE stanco é il Gusto a batter chiavistelli 

A questa vostra misera bottega. (VI, 181) 
He advises them to cease from their weeping: 


Lasciate 1 piagnistei; 
FE, se pit al mondo non avete spene 
Fatevi un po’ il servizio d’Origine. (VI, 181) 

4. Sentimentalism. Their sickly sentimentalism has reduced life 
to a clinic and the world to a hospital (IX, 146). 

5. The use of rhetorical figures. Carducci decries abuse of rhe- 
torical figures, archaisms, ‘clotted phrases’; and lumps such along 
with the general ‘gelatinous mass’ (“macca”) of the sentimental and 
the Romanticists (V, 193). He dislikes the use of much-ornamented 
tropes (IX, 151). 

6. Rejection of reality. The Romanticists rejected reality and 
proclaimed the unconditioned existence of the fantastic; which made 
many good minds lose themselves among the illusive images of an 
impossible world (III, 415). 
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7. Exaggeration. To the exaggeration of his Romantic brothers, 
he replies: 
Sentite in confidenza; i lepri e i ghiri 
Sono lepri e ghiri, e non son mai leoni. (VI, 181) 
8. The indolence of the Romantic poets. He advises them to 
shake up their brains a bit: 
Sturate il forame de’ cervelli (VI, 181) 
and to remember that they can not imitate Shakespeare by commit- 
ting blunders, that they can not emulate Schiller with sighs and mel- 
ancholiness, that they can not follow Byron with deliriums, and that 
all there is to Manzoni is religion (VI, 181). 
9. The Romanticists’ mania for popularity. He believes that 
to be agreeable to a great many people is a bad sign (VI, 58). He 
doesn’t wish to be like the poets who seek applause: 


lo, per me, non sono un organetto 
Che suoni a ogni portone. (IX, 150) 


10. The worship of the Moon, by the Romanticists, as a source 


of inspiration. It is infecund: 
Maturar nel fantastico viaggio 


Non sai né fior né frutti. (IX, 301) 
It lights up only scenes of lamentation and ruins; it flirts with the 
lazy poets and invites sentimentality; it is gloomy, descending wearily 
into the graveyard with its horrible whiteness to compete with the 
bones and skulls (IX, 301). 

11. The Middle Ages, as another source of inspiration for the 
Romanticists. Carducci detested this age, dannosa etade (1X, 268), 
because, under many phrases, it impressed on the people that the 
only thought i in life was preparing for death, because it was an age 
full of superstition, because it was against life and nature, and be- 
cause it was full of terrors, barbarity, and mysticism (IX, 269). 

12. The renewal of interest in chivalry. He objected to it be- 
cause it represented solitude, personified in the many lonely castles 
of the barons, the individualism of the Germanic races, the tendency 
to disunity rather than to cooperation (I, 45), opposition to the social 
spirit of the Italian people (I, 36), a foreign and imported element 
in Italian literature (I, 44). 

13. The misapplied interest in foreign authors. He advised the 
Romanticists not to keep on singing /talia Italia mia to a foreign 


tune: 
Con stil francioso e di tedescheria (VI, 184) 


they have corrupted Italy with foreign elements: 
de le nostre terre italiane 
Stalle faceste di bestiacce strane. (VI, 184) 


He opposed foreign imitation because it is not often good, and ad- 


vised the youth to beware of it (XIII, 53 
So we may conclude that Carducci’s sentiment towards the Ro- 


manticists was fairly well represented by his “Alla forca, alla croce, 
i romantici.” (Lettere, p. 217.) 
10 


Through this opposition to Romanticism in Italy, Carducci in- 
troduced a moral element in his works. Literature under the reign 
of Romantic influence in Italy was becoming sentimental, melancholy, 
extravagant in concept and form, fantastic; and writers cared not 
for sincerity of language, correctness of style or exactness of expres- 
sion (V. Rossi, Storia della letteratura italiana; Milan, Vallardi, 
1915: Vol. III, p. 344). Society was languid and weak, without con- 
viction, eternally suspended between good and bad, truth and con- 
viction of error (G. Chiarini, Memorie della vita di G. Carducci; 
Florence, Barbéra, 1922; p. 370). Therefore Carducci, in order to 
unite and retemper the Italians and to make them strong in noble 
and high sentiments in life and literature, set forth many ideals. 

He preached Classicism because of its sound, human, happy 
embodiments, and conduciveness to hard work which will bring its 
results later. For Carducci, Classicism is like the Sun: 

Benigno é il sol; de gli uomini al lavoro 


Soccore e allegro l’ama;: 
Per lui curva la vasta mésse d’oro 
Freme e la falce chiama., (IX, 300) 


He consistently advocated liberty in all its phases as a necessity: 
“Liberta, liberta, anzi tutto; I’Italia é@ assetata di liberta; liberta in 
cui ha da svolgersi la vera sua vita, economica, industriale, comunale, 
regionale, politica, intellettuale” (IV, 329). 

He extolled patriotism. Long live Italy! Italy above all! 

Salve, o mia patria! FE arida 

Stia questa lingua viva 

Se di te mai dimentico 

Sin dov’io pensi o scriva. (VI, 173) 

He urged reward for those persons who fought for liberty and 
fatherland. He is not hesitant about commemorating the generous 
men who, for Italy, met face to face confinement in prisons, exile, 
death on the gallows and in war (I, 322), and those who suffered 
for liberty old and new imprisonments (V, 540). Every Italian city, 
he says, ought to honor and be proud of those who died for their 
fatherland, and to put them forward as imitable examples (V, 44). 

He taught the joy of combat, for he believed that to fight is to 
live: “L’uom s’affronti con l’'uom; pugna é vita” (III, 280). ‘How 
glorious was that writer of antiquity who said that combat is the life 
of man and his days on earth are like those of the soldier on the field 
of battle’ (XI, 375). Along with this he wanted action; for ‘the 
pulse of the world is action’ (XVII, 195), since ‘from sluggish 
marshes there comes a sluggish river’ (XVII, 305). 

He preached the moral of preparednéss. He wished arms, arms, 
arms, not for defence but for offense. Italy defends herself by of- 
fending. Otherwise she will be invaded. By offending he did not 
mean that Italy ought to provoke war, but on the outbreak of any 
war, she must have her army mobilized in order not to be invaded 


(XII, 305). 
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He sought a higher standard of criticism. One cannot criticize 
by simply adding two or three words at the end of a newspaper 
column; one cannot give idle talk for truth (XVII, 11). A good 
critic should have a perfect knowledge of his own literature, language 
and history; an ample knowledge of at least two Classical languages; 
a knowledge of modern literatures, especially French, German, and 
English; the tools of philosophy to account for the changes and de- 
velopments of literature in respect to the changes and developments 
in the spirit of the individual and civilization (IV, 190). 

From what has been stated it is evident that Carducci, while 
decrving Romanticism, does not fail to offer constructive criticism 
by advocating that emphasis be placed on higher ideals and senti- 
ments in the individual and nation. 

Junius Grunton1 

University of Washington 


A MID-TERM TEST IN INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN 


It is the experience of all teachers of a second year course in 
language that students in their compositions everlastingly make, 
through carelessness, the same old elementary mistakes. It may be 
a good pedagogical policy to give them, as a mid-term test, an ob- 
jective lesson by means of a text full of mistakes which they should 
correct. The following Italian letter contains, within about a dozen 
lines, more than fifty mistakes of all kinds. Perhaps by seeing these 
same mistakes, not made by themselves, the students may better 
detect them and, let us hope, better avoid them in the future. They 
should be able to enumerate and explain briefly these mistakes, in 
English, in an hour. “E chi pid n’ha, pit ne metta.” 


Lunedi vente sette Ottobre, 1930 
Carissimo Professore: 

Penso che suo corso d’italiano e molta difficile. C’e troppo re- 
gole nella gramatica Italiana. Studio duro ma Lei non me da sempre 
A. Perche? L’anno ultimo ho avuto un B ed quest’anno invece 
ricevo F. Non piaccio questo. La lettura di Bracco no e dificile, 
ma le composizioni furono terrible. Quale devo facere? Mi lo dica 
Lei. Probabilemente non studiavo bastante; cercero di studiare me- 
gliore. Facerd tutto che posso di ottenere un’ A nel futuro. Con suo 
gentile aiuto spero succedere in quello attentato, Prego Lei di scu- 
sare me e mie errori che facco senza penzare e Le augurio optima 
salute. 

Vostra devmo. scholaro, 


[Tal de’ Tali] 
ALTROCCHI 
University of California 
Berkeley 


RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


CompiLep By JoHN Van Horne 
University of Illinots 


BrBLIoGRAPHY 


Bustico, Guido. Bibliografia del’7o00. (Collezione di manuali biblio- 
grafici e guide di lettura.) Milano, Federazione Biblioteche Po- 
polari, 1930. L.4. A useful working bibliography. 


CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Deledda, Grazia. La casa del poeta. Milano, Treves, 1930. L.12. 
Short stories. 
Geremicca, Achille. Commedia di maggio. Foligno, Campitelli, 
1930. L.15. An idyll built around a theatrical company. 
Martini, Fausto Maria. Si sbarca a New York. Milano, Monda- 
dori, 1930. L.12. An autobiographical novel. 

Nicoletti, Gioacchino. Sotto la cenere. Milano, Treves, 1930. L.15. 
A war diary. 

Tombari, Fabio. La vita. Milano, Mondadori, 1930. L.12. A love 


story with abandonment, return, illness and death. 


CRITICISM 


Banfi, Antonio. Vita di Galileo Galilei. Milano-Roma, Soc. Editr. 
La Cultura, 1930. L.20. A reliable and human biography. 
Cosmo, Umberto. Vita di Dante. Bari, Laterza, 1930. L.20. A 

subjective biography. 

Defferrari, Anna. Arturo Graf. Roma, Soc. ed. D. Alighieri, 1930. 
L.15. The first complete study. 

Fabietti, Ettore. Garibaldi—L’anima e la vita. Milano, Mondadori, 
1930. L.15. An enthusiastic biography. 

Ferrara, Oreste. Machiavelli. Milano, Treves, 1930. L.20. A syn- 
thesis. 

Gastaldi, M. Donne, luce d’Italia. Pistoia, Grazzini, 1930. 
A partly successful attempt to record feminine contributions to 
culture. 

Mormino, Giuseppe. Alfredo Panzini. Milano, Mondadori, 1930. 
L.6. Makes of Panzini a contrast to D’Annunzio. 

Piggioli, Ferruccio. L’opera letteraria di un mistico: Antonio Fo- 
gazzaro. ‘Torino, Paravia, 1930. L.10.50. Studies character 
and art of writer. 
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EDITIONS 


Falqui, Enrico. Antologia della prosa scientifica italiana del Seicento. 
Roma-Milano, Augustea, 1930. L.20. A useful anthology. 
Gallina, Giacinto. Senza bussola. Milano, Treves, 1930. L.9. An 
unfinished comedy, a bibliography and miscellanies form the 

eighteenth and last volume of the Teatro Completo. 
Monti, Vincenzo. pistolario, raccolto, ordinato e annotato da Al- 
fonso Bertoldi. Voll. 4, 5. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1929-1930. 
L.50 each. ‘Two more volumes of an admirable edition. 
Pulci, L. // Morgante a cura di G. B. Weston. (Scrittori d’/talia.) 
Bari, Laterza, 1930. 2 voll. L.80. A new critical text. 
Savonarola, Girolamo. Prediche e scritti con introduzione, commen- 
to, nota bibliografica e uno studio sopra l’influenza del Savona- 
rola su la letteratura e l’arte del Quattrocento, di Mario Ferrara, 
con XXXII tavole fuori testo. Milano, Hoepli, 1930. L.22. 
Good selection and introduction. 
Tasso, Torquato. Gerusalemme Liberata a cura di Luigi Bonfigli. 
(Scrittori d’Italia.) Bari, Laterza, 1930. L.50. A new critical 


text. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


October-December, 1930 


Compitep By J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Ferrara, O. Machiavelli. Milano, Treves, 1930. Pp. viii, 385. 
(Contents: Prefazione; Introduzione; La giovinezza; I] funzio- 
nario; Machiavelli e Cesare Borgia; Machiavelli, spia del Sode- 
rini; Le milizie e il viaggio in Germania; L’apogeo; La caduta; 
San Casciano; L’immortalita, il Principe; Il concetto della liber- 
ta e del governo in Machiavelli; L’adesione ai Medici; Machia- 
velli autore drammatico; Machiavelli storico; L’attivita bellica 
e la morte.) 

Goggio, E. (Editor). Six Easy Italian Plays, with notes, exercises, 
and vocabulary. Boston, etc., D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 
v, 245. (Gerardo Breccia, Acqua o carbone? Alessandro Gna- 
gnatti, Agenore l’indeciso. Giovanni Salvestri, [1 Digiuno é la 
vita. Tebaldo Checchi, Chi non prova non crede. A. Gnagnatti, 
Telemaco il disordinato. Luigi Ploner, 1 Denari per la laurea. 
Twelve pp. of notes, 12 pp. of exercises of numerous kinds, based 
on the text, 58 pp. of vocabulary.) 

Krutch, J. W. Five Masters: A Study in the Mutations of the Novel. 
New York, Cape and Smith, 1930. (Boccaccio, Cervantes, Rich- 
ardson, Stendhal, Proust.) 

Osgood, C. G. Boccaccio on Poetry. Being the Preface and Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Books of Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum 
Gentilium in an English Version with Introductory Essay and 
Commentary. Princeton University Press, 1930. 

Rusack, H. H. Gozziin Germany. A survey of the rise and decline 
of the Gozzi vogue in Germany and Austria, with especial ref- 
erence to the German romanticists. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. xiii and 195. 

Schobinger, E. and Preston, E. (Editors). Scampolo by Dario Nic- 
codemi. Chicago University Press, 1930. (Cf. Italy America 
Society Bulletin, IV, 152.) 

Smith, Winifred. Jtalian Actors of the Renaissance. New York, 
Coward McCann, 1930. Pp. 218. 
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Taylor, R. A. Invitation to Renaissance Italy. New York, Harpers, 
1930. $4.00. (“A revised and enlarged edition of the author’s 
earlier Aspects of the Italian Renaissance. Preface by Gilbert 
Murray.” Cf. Italy America Society Bulletin IV, 169.) 

Weston, G. B. (Editor). Luigi Pulci, // Morgante. Bari, Laterza, 
1930. 2 vols. Pp. 480, 536. “Scrittori d’Italia.” (A critical edi- 
tion based on that of Volpi, 1900-04, compared with the Vene- 
tian and Florentine editions of 1482. An account of the plan 


and criteria is given in vol. II, pp. 483-508. Index of proper " 
names: II, pp. 509-532. Index of references, mythological, clas- | 
sical, biblical, and Christian: II, 533-36.) f 
ARTICLES 
Austin, H. D. “Dante: Poet and Patriot.” The Personalist, XI, 248- 
53. 


Bandini, A. R. “Vergil and Dante—and Statius.” Thought, Septem- 
ber, 1930, p. 209. 

Bracco, Roberto. “A Century of Italian Acting.” The Theatre Guild 
Magazine, September and October, 1930. 

Doty, G. L. “An Appreciation of Alfredo Panzini.” J/talica, VII, 
107-108. 

Furst, H. “Italian Periodicals in the Paterno Library.” /talica, VII, 
109-11. 

Keeler, Sister M. J. “A Note on Silvio Pellico.” PQ, IX, 306-307. 
(Mistakes in the Recollections of the Life of John Binns. Phila- 
delphia, 1854.) 

Miller, C. R. D. “Some Early Italian Histories of the United States.” 

Italica, VII, 103-106. 

“Luigi Castiglioni.” PQ, IX, 371-72. (Eulogy of Castiglio- 
ni from the Gazetta Privilegiata di Milano.) 

Moran, E. A. “The Decameron of Boccaccio.” The Commonweal, 
November 26, 1930. (The history of the Venetian edition of 
1471.) 

Salter, E. G. “Sources for the Biography of St. Francis of Assisi.” 
Speculum, V, 388-410. (An historical account of the 13th and 
14th century sources, and of the criticism to which they have } 
been subjected, with bibliographical references.) 


RevIEWwsS 


Bontempo, O. A. In RR, XXI, 359-61. Thomas Caldecot Chubb, 
The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. New York, Albert and Charles 
Boni, 1930. 

Erbacher, S. In Speculum, V, 436-38. J. M. Bassen, O.F.M., L’Ex- 
emplarisme Divin selon Saint Bonaventura. (Etudes de Philo- 
sophie Médiévale, LX.) Paris, Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 
1929. Pp. 304. 
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Ferrari, D. In The New York Times Book Review, Oct. 19, 1930. 
Merezhkovsky’s Vision of Michael Angelo, translated by Natalie 
Dudding. New York, Dutton, 1930. 

Giles, Brother C. F. X. In Speculum, V, 443-45. Cesare Foligno, 
Latin Thought during the Middle Ages. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1929. Pp. viii, 120. 

Johnston, O. M. In J/talica, VII, 133-34. Giovanni Papini, Gli ope- 
rai della vigna. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1929. Second edition. 
Marinoni, A. and Passarelli, L. A. In /talica, VII, 127-33. Mac- 
donald, G. R., Italian-English and English-Italian Commercial 

Dictionary. New York, Isaac Pitman and Sons. 

Mattingly, G. In The Saturday Review of Literature, VII, 486. 
Emil Ludwig, Three Titans: Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Beet- 
hoven. New York, Putnam’s, 1930. 

Naughton, A. E. A. In RR, XXI, 343-45. Fausto Nicolini, La Si- 
gnora D’Epinay e l’Abate Galiani: Lettere inedite (1760-1772) 
con introduzione e note. Bari, Laterza, 1929. 

Vittorini, D. In The Saturday Review of Literature, VII, 458. Re- 
ply to the review of The Modern Italian Novel, in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, Oct. 18, 1930. 

Wilkinson, G. T. In PO, IX, 409-11. Essays on the Vita Nuova by 
J. E. Shaw. Princeton University Press, 1929. 


Notices, ANNOUNCEMENTS, Etc. 


Bontempo, O. A. In RR, XXI, 361-63. Giuseppe Lipparini, Rac- 
conti di Cutigliano. Milano, Mondadori, 1930. Italo Siciliano, 
Il Teatro di L. Pirandello (ovvere Dei Fasti dell’ artificio). To- 
rino, Bocca, 1929. Paolo Arcari, Parini. Milano, Edizioni A- 
egnelli, 1929. Domenico Petrini, La Poesia e l’arte di Giuseppe 
Parini. Bari, Laterza, 1930. Franco Liberati, Venti anni di 
vita di palcoscenico. Roma, Paolo Cremonese, 1930. 

“Books in Italian.” Books Abroad, IV, 314-19. (Notices of: Giober- 
ti, V., Epistolario ed. G. Gentile and G, Balsamo-Crivelli. Fi- 
renze, Vallecchi. Franchi, R., Piazza Natia. Ravegnani, 
G., 1 Contemporanei. Padovani, C., Antologia degli scrittori 
morti in guerra. Firenze, Vallecchi. Rossi, Vittorio, Scritti 
di critica letteraria. Firenze, Sansoni. Petrini, D., La Poesia 
e larte di Giuseppe Parim. Bari, Laterza. Palazzeschi, A., 
Poesie. Valeri, D., Poesite vecchie e nuove. Tartifari, C., 
Lampade nel sacrario. Alvaro, C., Gente in As promonte.-—— 
Marinetti, F. T., Novelle con le labbra tinte. Carocci, A., 
I! Paradiso perduto. Mortari, C., La Pista del sud. Lo- 


ria, A., Fannias Ventosca. 
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Cosenza, M. E., “Ninth Annual Report School year 1929-30.” 
By Mario E. Cosenza, President Italian Teachers Association. 
New York, The Casabianca Press, 1930. (Fifteen paragraphs 
on the activities of the Association; tables representing the reg- 
istration in high schools, the comparative registration in the va- 
rious states and in the various cities, the registration in colleges 
and universities; a list of grammars and composition books in 
use. ) 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica, VII, 112-13. 

Vaughan, H.-H. “Quarterly Italian Book Letter.” The Modern 
Language Forum, October, 1930. 

W., E. H. Notice of Rossi, V., Scritti di critica letteraria. Firenze, 

Sansoni, 1930. MP, XXVIII, 252-53. 


ADDENDA 


Bullock, W. L. “An Unrecorded Type of Chivalric Romance.” 
MLN, XLV, 351-55. (A 16th century MS containing lyric verses 
and a chivalric romance describing a series of dreams, in which 
the poet and his patron go out as knights-errant in search of 
adventures. ) 

Doty, G. L. “Zabaleta et Parini: leurs satires et leur critique des 
milieux contemporains.” Revue de Littérature Comparée, A- 
vril-Juin, 1930, pp. 289-92. (Juan de Zabaleta’s El dia de fiesta, 
written in Madrid, 1654-60, compared with Parini’s // Giorno. 
The comparison concerns both the manner of treatment by the 
two authors, of the similar subject, and the life of 17th century 
Madrid and 18th century Milan, which is satirized.) 

Livingston, C. H. “Un disciple de Clément Marot.” Revue du Sei- 
ziéme Siécle, XVI (1929), 27-36 and 36-68. (The above-men- 
tioned pages are concerned with Borderie’s translation of Boc- 
caccio’s tale of Tito e Gisippo: Decameron, X, 8.) 

New York Herald Tribune Book Review:—August 3: Livingston, 
A., “Almost a Proust.” (Confessions of Zeno by Italo Svevo.) 

September 21: Sullivan, W. L., “Sublime Saint” (Saint 
Catherine of Siena by Alice Curtayne). 

New York Times Book Review:—June 8: Littlefield, W., “An Ad- 
venture in Dante Scholarship” (New Light on the Youth of 
Dante by Gertrude Leigh). August 3: Kronenberger, L., “A 
Fine Comic Character in Zeno” (Confessions of Zeno by Italo 
Svevo). August 17: Rendi, R., “Bontempelli’s Italian Ro- 
manticist” (Bentempelli’s Life and Death of Adria and Her 
Sons). September 21: Ferrari, D., “Papini’s Animated Gal- 
lery of Saints and Artists” (Laborers in the Vineyard by Gio- 
vanni Papini). September 28: Rendi, R., “New Books by 
Italy’s Older Novelists” (Virgilio Brocchi, Salvatore Gotta, Gra- 
zia Deledda). 
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NEWS NOTES 


At Home 


Professor M. A. Buchanan, head of the Department of Italian and Spanish at 
the University of Toronto, was appointed to represent the University of Toronto 
at the opening of the British Empire Trade Exhibition at Buenos Ayres on March 
14, and sailed in February with the Canadian delegation. Professor Buchanan in- 
tends also to visit the Universities of Buenos Ayres, La Plata, and Santiago, and 
expects to return in April. 

Professor Charles Grimm reports from Williamstown, Massachusetts, that the 
beginning class in Italian at Williams College last Fall was the largest on record 
and gives good promise for advanced courses. 

A recent Harvard Alumni Bulletin announces two special grants of funds by 
Harvard University for scholarly publications: one to Professor C. H. Grandgent, 
for a new edition of the Divine Comedy and a volume of studies; and one to Pro- 
fessor G. B. Weston, for a two-volume work on /talian Latinists of the XVII Cen- 
tury. 

At a luncheon given during December by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration to prominent Italians and Italo-Americans of Boston and 
vicinity, opportunity was afforded to inspect the valuable collection of Medici and 
Barberini account books and other family documents on which Dr. Florence Edler 
is working, in the preparation of the Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business men- 
tioned in the September 1930 Jtalica (p. 93). Miss Edler, who was one of the 
chief speakers of the occasion, explained the project in detail. 

The “Circolo Italiano di Boston,” now in its thirty-first year, continues with 
unabated activity its weekly, as well as occasional, lectures in Italian. A second 
series by Dr. Burattini, which is announced for this season of Lent, lists five Tues- 
day lectures, given at 3:30 P.M. at 40! Beacon Street, on Napoleon, Mazzini, Ca- 
vour, Garibaldi, and other subjects of national and general interest 

Professor Edward Howard Griggs, who for a long time has devoted himself 
entirely to lecturing, has been giving on Saturday mornings at I1 o’clock, in the 
great hall of Tremont Temple, Boston, a splendidly attended series of six lectures 
on Dante. The specific subjects—for which we are indebted to Professor James 
Geddes of Boston University—comprise: (1) The Life and Times of Dante. ‘The 
Vita Nuova. (2) The Problem of the Divine Comedy. (3) The Spiritual Meaning 
of Sin: The /nferno. (4) The Mountain of Purification: The Purgatorio. (5) The 
Earthly and the Heavenly Paradise. (6) The Poetry of the Sublime: The Beatitic 
Vision. 

Profesor Bruno Roselli of Vassar College, Commander in the order of the Co- 
rona d'Italia, has been made Knight Commander of the Stella d'Italia, in recog- 
nition of his interest and activity in the archaeological discoveries made in Tripo- 
litana, especially at Leptis Magna; on which he has delivered illustrated lectures in 
many American cities. One of the sites in this ancient abode, made the object of 
much research by Professor Roselli, has been named after him. 

Miss Sarina Bono, B.S. of New York University, is instructor in Italian and 
Spanish this year at Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. 

The new address of the offices of the Italy America Society, New York City, 
is: Squibb Building, 745 Fifth Avenue (Telephone Plaza 3049). 

Upon the resignation of Lauro De Bosis as manager of the Italy America So- 
ciety, Mr. De Ritis took his place. Mrs. Averardi becomes assistant manager, for 


the social side. 
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The Italy America Society this year sends Mr. Stark Young to Italy as its 
lecturer under the Westinghouse Company grant. Mr. Young’s six lecture topics, 
as announced in the Society’s Bulletin for January, are divided among: the Ameri- 
can theatre, American architecture, fiction, education, and cultural relations to 
Italy. 
The article “Why Study Italian?” by Professor Peter M. Riccio, of Columbia 
University, in Casa Italiana for February, has some timely and helpful suggestions 
which justify the pendant to the title: “With recommendations to critics and teach- 
ers of foreign language study.” 

Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini, Visiting Professor of Italian Literature at Co- 
lumbia University and Director of the Casa Italiana, began in the January issue of 
Atlantica a monthly contribution on Italian life and letters. ‘This same periodical 
also comments editorially on an article by Professor Prezzolini which appeared in the 
monthly Casa Italiana for December (Vol I, No. 2), regarding “the ineptitude and 
carelessness with which the Encyclopedia Britannica is edited, at least so far as 
Italian literature is concerned”—to quote the words of Atlantica. Professor Prez- 
zolini’s article is entitled “How the Britannica Treats Italian Literature,” and is 
certainly an impressive arraignment. 

At this juncture we may opportunely introduce some further revelations of 
similar inaccuracies brought to light by Mr. C. Zarrilli, whose letter about mistakes 
regarding Sannazaro we published in the December /talica (p. 122). Mr. Zarrilli 
writes: “A mistake is found in Webster’s Dictionary, editions 1910, 1926, 1927, 
1928, 1929, 1930, s.v. ‘Renaissance,’ which says in part: ‘By some writers the early 
Italian revival of the 14th and 15th centuries is distinguished as the “Risorgimento” 
(lit., “new arising’), the term Renaissance being applied to its 16th century devel- 
opment in western and northern Europe.’ The article ‘Risorgimento’ says: ‘Lit., a 
revival; a resurrection, esp. [cap.], the revival of learning and the renewal of classi- 
cal feeling in art, in Italy, in the 14th and 15th centuries, as distinguished from the 
Renaissance in France and northern Europe. See Renaissance.” (Webster’s same 
editions as above). Both definitions are wrong and therefore misleading.” 

In the last sentence of the second paragraph of Mr. Zarrilli’s letter, referred 
to above, in the December /ta/icu, the unfortunate omission of a phrase after the 
word “compare” rendered the entire argument obscure; the whole sentence should 
have read: “As to Garcilaso de la Vega being the predecessor of Sannazaro, it will 
suffice to compare his dates, 1503-1536, with the dates given above.” 

The January Atlantica had, as usual, many items of interest to our members; 
among them we note especially:—An “Italian Exchange Fellowship Fund” has been 
founded, for the yearly exchange of one graduate student from Yale University 
with one from an Italian university. Professor P. M. Pirchio’s efforts to intro- 
duce Italian at Notre Dame University were rewarded by the enrollment of over 
twenty students in Italian, and the formation of an active “Circolo Italiano” which 
publishes a weekly bulletin. At the Johns Hopkins University the Italian stu- 
dents have formed an “Intercollegiate Italian Club.” The “downtown college” 
of Fordham University has formed a “Circolo Italiano,” which meets in the Wool- 
worth Building. The evening classes of the College of the City of New York 
have formed a new “Circolo Dante Alighieri.” ‘Twenty-five thousands dollars are 
being collected for an “Italian Hall” in the new Pittsburgh “Cathedral of Learning.” 

Dr. Armida Pisciotta reports from Connecticut College, New London, Connecti- 
cut: that the enrollment in Italian courses in the College exceeds last year’s figures 
by 50 per cent; that the “Gran Loggia dei Figli d'Italia in Connecticut” has re- 
newed its gift of $50 to be distributed in prizes to students distinguishing themselves 
in Italian; and that a small but most interested class has been formed among the 
members of the College Faculty itself who desire to learn the Italian language. 

Professor William Oncken, who came to the New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, a year ago, reports that “for the first time, since ten years ago 
Italian was introduced in the College, this year a course in Italian Literature 
could be given.” Registration in Elementary Italian is double that of last 
Professor Oncken adds: “Of particular interest is the fact that the increase 


year. 
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came from students with no Italian parentage, while formerly practically only stu- 


dents of Italian origin were attracted.” 

Professor Angeline H. Lograsso, of Bryn Mawr College, has nearly completed 
for publication a biography of Piero Maroncelli on which she has been working for 
several years in this country and in England, France, and Italy. 

Miss Myrtle Waugh, General Secretary, and Miss Charlotte B. McCracken, 
Education Secretary of the Scranton, Pa., Y.W.C.A., are to be congratulated for 
their splendid initiative in offering to the people of Scranton and vicinity three 
courses in Italian, one for beginners and intermediates, another for children, and a 
third one for the industrial group. Miss Anna A. Clementi, a member of the Old 
Forge High School English Department, is the teacher of all these classes, which 
began last October. This is the first time that Italian courses have been offered in * 
Scranton, which is a large city, and one numbering many Italians among its inhabi- 
tants; and the move is an important and commendable one. 

Italian shows a healthy growth at the Florida State College for Women, Tal- 
lahassee; especially in the first-year class. Professor J. R. Shulters writes also that 
the addition of a third-year course is under consideration for the near future. 

At Oberlin College the Italian classes of Associate Professor Hermann H. ‘Vhorn- 
ton will be taken care of during his absence this Spring semester by President EF. H. 
Wilkins and Assistant Professor Boyers (Ph.D., Chicago 1929). Professor ‘Thornton 
is on leave, studying at Harvard University; and later will spend some time in 
France. 

Intermediate Italian has shown a gratifying growth at the University of Illinois 
under Miss Lucile Welch; and the “Italian Club” has held social meetings, with 
speakers. 

Professor Hugh A. Smith, last year Director of the American University Union 
in Paris, is this year Chairman of the Department of French and Italian at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Dora Garibaldi, a graduate of the University of California, who achieved 
her doctorate at the University of Rome two years ago under Professors Rossi and 
Bertoni with a study of the different editions of the Crusca dictionary, is now teach- 
ing in San Francisco at the College for Women and at the Hamlin School for Girls. 

In the beginning course in Italian (“Italian A”) at the University of California, 
Berkeley, this semester there was a registration of 84 students, necessitating the 
creation of two additional sections. 

The Italy America Society of San Francisco inaugurated on February 16, at 
the Fairmont Hotel, a series of seven Dante lectures in Italian. The complete list 
is: “L’allegoria del primo canto,” by Umberto Olivieri; “Comento del secondo canto 
dell’ Inferno,” by Enzo Giachino; “La struttura morale dell’ /nferno,” by Rev. Al- 
berto Bandini; “La struttura morale del Purgatorio,” by Rudolph Altrocchi; “La 
teoria dell’ amore in Dante,” by Umberto Olivieri; “La superna patria,” by Rev. 
Jean Turco; “Il Primo mobile e gli ordini angelici,” by Rev. Carmine ‘Tranchese. 

The handsome pamphlet which has recently been issued, in retrospect of the 
San Francisco “Mostra del Libro Italiano” of 1929, closes its brief resumé with the 
impressive sentence: “A un anno di distanza, venduti e distribuiti tutti i volumi, 
soddisfatti appieno tutti gli obblighi finanziari, giova ricordare che oltre ventiseimila 
libri italiani sono rimasti in Calfornia nelle grandi e nelle piccole citta, nelle biblio- 
teche nelle scuole nelle case americane ed italiane, ad evocare e diffondere la lingua il 
pensiero l’arte della grande Italia.” 

Maro Beath Jones, Professor of French and Italian at Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, California, has been decorated by the King of Roumania with the rank of 
Officer of the Star of Roumania. 

The third lecture in Italian given at Los Angeles under the auspices of the 
club “La Giovinezza” (see Italica for December 1930, p.121) was delivered January 
17 by Cav. Giovanni del Lungo, who spoke on “‘Tricorni e parrucche,” and February 
21 Cav. Umberto Olivieri spoke on “Tre grandi donne del medio evo.” 
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On January 22, at the University of Southern California, Sig.ra Angela Ca- 
ruso-Spadea, Doctor of Letters and Doctor of Laws, of the University of Rome, de- 
livered an address in English on “Higher Education in Italy Today.” 

At the Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, Sig.ra Wanda Orselli is conduct- 


ing two evening classes in Italian, one for beginners and one for more advanced 


students. 
Professor A. Marinoni’s latest book, Italy Yesterday and Today, is just off the 


press of Macmillan’s. See advertisement in this issue. 

A monograph on Antonio Pucci, the Florentine rhymer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, on which Professor Kenneth McKenzie has been working for several years, 
will be published at about the same time as the present number of /talica. It con- 
sists of a critical edition of Pucci’s capitolo Le Noie, based on all known manu- 
scripts, with a glossary; in addition it presents a considerable amount of information 
concerning the life and works of Pucci, and concerning the Nove as a iiterary form, 
with an appendix on the fifteenth century poem // Janganello, and an extensive 
bibliography. ‘This work is No. XXVI in the Elliott Monographs, published in Amer- 
ica by the Princeton University Press, in Europe by the Presses Universitaires of 
Paris. 

Professor W. O. Farnsworth’s school edition of // Signor Io, by Salvatore Farina, 
promised for this month of March as the most recent member of the Century Mod- 
ern Language Series, and advertised elsewhere in this issue, contains an Introduction 
which has been especially recommended to us as giving for the first time in English 
a comprehensive account of the life and works of Farina. 

Several members have kindly sent us copies of the first issue of /talica, to make 
possible the filling of orders which we receive from time to time for entire sets. 
This is a very practical method of aiding our Association; and we trust that still 
others who have extra copies of Vol. I, No. 1, of /talica will be moved to send them 
to the Editor. 

Early notices of Italian in our Summer Sessions, which have reached the Editor 
so far, are limited to the following list: Boston University, July 6-August 15: 
Elementary Italian; Intermediate (or Advanced) Italian. Assistant Professor George 
E.. Washburn. University of California (Berkeley), Intersession, May 11-June 20: 
Advanced Elementary Italian, Dr. Enzo Giachino. Summer Session, June 22-August 
1: Elements of Italian, Dr. Giachino. Intermediate Italian; and Dante’s Vita Nuova 
and Canzoniere; both courses by Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Princeton Univer- 
sity———Columbia University: Beginners’ course; and Teachers’ course; both by Pro- 
fessor Romano Guarnieri, of the University of Amsterdam, Holland. Smith Col- 
lege, Summer School of Italian Studies, Third Session, June 29-August 7: Advanced 
courses only, fitted to the needs of individual students; Italian used exclusively; 
native Italian teachers. See advertisement elsewhere in this issue. University of 
Wisconsin, June 29-August 7: First semester Italian; Intermediate Italian; upper 
division course on Leopardi, Manzoni, Carducci, and Pascoli. Associate Professor 


J. L. Russo. 


ABROAD 


The annual announcement of “Culture and Language Courses for Foreigners and 
Italians in Italy” lists the following courses of especial interest to students and 
teachers of Italian, for the summer of 1931: Perugia, Royal Italian University 
for Foreigners, July 1-September 30:“Lectura Dantis,” 15 lessons, by Professor Luigi 
Pietrobono; Beginners’ course in the Italian language (originally announced for 
Professor Romano Guarnieri; who will, instead, be at Columbia University: see 
announcement in “At Home” News Notes, above); Intermediate course, divided 
into several groups under special teachers, according to the nationality of the stu- 
dents; Course of practical phonetics; Advanced course (historical grammar; Italian 
literature, in four periods, with a special techer for each period; political history of 
Italy; Italian art, illustrated). Rome, at the Italo-American Association in Pa- 
lazzo Salviati, July 7-August 31: Beginners’ course in the Italian language; Second 
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course in same: both by Professor Giorgio Napoleone Giordano-Orsini; History of 
Italian literature, in 16 lessons, by Professor Umberto Bosco, and Professor Giordano- 
Orsini. Sienna, Royal University, July 12-August 30: Elementary and Advanced 
courses in the Italian language (grammar, composition and translation, reading and 
pronunciation, conversation), by various professors, selected for certain courses ac- 
cording to nationality of students; “Italian poetry from Dante to Tasso,” lessons by 
Professor Arnaldo Alterocca and Professor Domenico Bulferetti; History of criticism 
and aesthetics, by Professor Bulferetti; Readings from Dante by various professors; 
Lectures on contemporary Italy, especially dealing with literature and the stage 
Florence, Royal University, July 14-August 28: Beginners’ course in Italian, for Ieng- 
lish speaking foreigners, by Sig.ra Giulia Celenza: Second course in same, by Sig.ra 
Celenza; Phonetics, 6 lessons by Professor G. $. Gargano; Italian literature, Middle 
Ages, 8 lectures; Nineteenth century, 4 lectures; Dante course (/uferno), 12 lec- 
tures: all by Professor Gargano. Venice, Royal Superior Institute, September 
1-30: Italian language, daily lessons, by Professor Olga Secrétant-Blumenthal; “Lit- 
erature of the New Italy,” 4 lessons, by Professor Diego Valeri. 


The program of the ninth Summer Session in Rome of the American Academy’s 
School of Classical Studies, July 6-August 15, stresses Virgil and Augustan Rome, 
and is practically a repetition of the Virgil Year program. 

The Trimestral Report of the American Office for Education and Intellectual 
Cooperation, which was promoted at Florence by the initiative of Dr. B. de Peve- 
relli, of Viesseux’s Library, and which officially began its activity on June 15, 1930, 
is dated September; but did not reach us until lately. Among the officers, trustees, 
directors, and advisory board of this American Office, which is under the auspices of 
the Institute of International Education, New York, are many familiar names of 
the leaders, at home and abroad, in the promotion of international understanding 
and cooperation on the highest intellectual planes. ‘The Office was instituted, so 
the Report states, to “fill a gap in the Italian cultural sphere: the want of an organ 
promoting an active and fervid intellectual exchange between professors and stu- 
dents” of Italy and America. The list of “Institutions of Higher Education,” *As- 
sociations for Scientific and Historical Research,” “Associations for the Diffusion of 
Learning.” “Cultural Clubs.” and “Musical Associations,” which is given on pp. 
10-15, fully supports the statements: that Florence offers “unusual opportunities 
for study,” and that ‘Florence is obviously the place to successfully promote such 
an organ.” The “Archives and Libraries” of Florence are also listed, and their 
treasures briefly enumerated; your Editor found particularly impressive the figures 
quoted regarding manuscript materials available for study: the National, Marucellian, 
Riccardian, and Laurentian Libraries, together, have nearly 40,000 manuscripts: and 
the National Archives contain over 400,000 “sets” of manuscripts dating from 726 
A.D. onwards. 

Professor and Mrs. Charles H. Grandgent sailed February 10 on the “Bremen” 
for Europe. After delivering some lectures at the University of London, Professor 
Grandgent is to lecture at the Sorbonne during the present semester on American 
Drama, as exchange professor from Harvard University. 

The latest address we have received for Professor Stanley A. Smith, of Stanford 
University, who is spending his sabbatical year abroad, is Le Cannet, Alpes Mari- 
times, France. 

Professor J. L. Russo’s Elementary Italian Grammar has the distinction of 
being one of two “books recommended for English-speaking students,” in the “Pro- 
gramme of the Summer Courses in Rome,” on p. 39 of the prospectus: Culture 
Courses for Foreigners and Italians in Italy in 1931. 

Italica hopes to have for publication soon some helpful notes by Professor 
William Fletcher Smith, on recent aids to the study of Leopardi. Professor Smith 
spent some time in research, during the winter just past, at the Casa Leopardi. as 
well as in the Library of the Comune, at Recanati (see /talica for December 1930, 
p. 125). 


Professor Guido Ferrando, who was in America last year, has been writing 
articles for the Marzocco of Florence, on his American impressions. In the number 
for November 2 he told of “Biblioteche e lettori americani,”’ and in that of Decem- 
ber 14 he spoke of “Professori e studenti americani.” 

The four large octavo volumes of the Studi in onore di Pietro Bonfante, who 
has taught Roman Law for forty years at the University of Rome (Milan, Treves, 
December, 1930), contains 97 articles; of which one, Muzio Pampaloni’s “Divaga- 
zioni dantesche,” touches the field of Italian literature. 

The complicated problems involved in the vicissitudes which the text of Marco 
Polo’s Milione has suffered were carefully examined by Giorgio Pasquali, in La Cul- 
tura for November; he explains his reasons for accepting the conclusions of L. F. 
Benedetti in the latter’s monumental edition (Florence, Olschki, 1928). 

The late Professor Michele Scherillo of Milan published in 1911 a useful and 
scholarly edition of Dante’s Vita Nuova with introduction and appendices. In 1921 
this edition was reprinted, with the addition of Dante’s Canzoniere; but the critical 
text of the Dante Society had not yet appeared. In a second revision (Hoepli, 
1930), prepared just before his death, Professor Scherillo brought the edition up 
to date, utilizing the critical text of the Canzoniere as arranged by M. Barbi, and 
adding lyrics by Guinizelli, Cavalcanti, and Cino da Pistoia, which are interesting 
in connection with Dante. 

Professor Letterio Di Francia is the editor of the latest edition of the Cento 
Novelle antiche, forming Vol. XLV in Classici Italiani, Series II, published by 
U.TE.T. 

Professor George B. Weston’s edition of J! Morgante was very appreciatively 
reviewed by Domenico Petrini in L’/talia Letteraria for December 7. 

D’Annunzio’s complete works are to be brought within the reach of all, by the 
foundation at Rome of the “Sodalizio dell’Oleandro,” whose purpose is to publish 
in a popular edition the entire set, hitherto projected only in the national edition 
de grand luxe. 

Tasso’s Rime, of which Solerti published four volumes twenty-odd years ago, 
are soon to be republished in a complete edition by Professor Bonfigli, in the Scrit- 
tori d'Italia series of Laterza. Bonfigli has been given the manuscript left by 
Solerti, at his death, for the fifth and last volume; and the new edition will not 
merely present that last volume, but will reprint the whole body of Tasso’s lyrics 
and bring the critical comment up to date. 

Beginning with the present year, Giovanni Titta-Rosa takes the place, on the 
editorial board of La Cultura, of Gino Scarpa, who resigned to accept an important 
position in Milanese journalism; and Giorgio Pasquali becomes “gerente.” 

Luigi Russo’s La Nuova Italia enlarged and improved its facilities during the 
winter by transferring its offices from Perugia to Florence (Via Fiesolana 38). 

F. A. Wright and T. A. Sinclair’s recent work, 4 History of Later Latin Lit- 
erature, from the Middle of the Fourth to the End of the Seventeenth Century 
(Routledge), is mentioned with approval in the London Times Literary Supplement 
for January 29. 

“L’Araldo della Stampa” is the name of an international news-clipping bureau 
located in Rome, Piazza Campo Marzio, 3. 

Formiggini offers to those of /talica’s readers who will mention the present 
issue, a year’s subscription to L’I/talia che scrive, Rassegna per coloro che leggono, 
Supplemento mensile a tutti i periodici for 20 lire (15 lire in Italy); as well as 10 
per cent discount on all his editions, and the special price of 100 lire for the first 
volume of his great Enciclopedia delle Enciclopedie: Economia Domestica; Turismo; 
Sport; Giuochi e Passatempi. Address “A. F. Formiggini Editore in Roma (Pa- 
lazzo Doria Vicolo Doria 6-A).” 

The London Morning Post issued during the Fall a large special number deal- 
ing entirely with Italy’s latest achievements in the fields of commerce, industry, 
and art. 

The new edition of Petrocchi’s famous Dizionario Scolastico, revised by Man- 
fredo Vanni (Milan, Treves, 1930), prunes the main part of many mere “Tuscan- 
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isms.” and transfers to the lower parts of the pages (“lingua fuori d’'uso”) also 
the provincialisms and foreignisms, adding besides a moderately complete treatment 
of the words peculiar to the writings of Dante, Pascoli, Carducci, and D’Annunzio. 

A census of book-production in Italy for 1928, made recently by the “Commis- 
sione nazionale italiana per la cooperazione ‘ntellettuale,” and excluding periodicals, 
parliamentary publications, musical and graphic imprints, showed an increase of 
63 per cent over the pre-War period; as compared with 36 per cent for England, 
and 22 per cent for France which last two figures are taken from the Droit 
auteur, of Berne. 

An article by Vittorio G. Rossi in L’/talia Lettcraria describes a work which 
should be of curious interest to Dante lovers: Jukichi Oga’s Dante Bibliography in 
Japan (Osaka, 1929), consisting of fifty pages closely—but most accurat ly—printed, 
in English; listing several hundreds of books, monographs and articles on Dante by 
Japanese writers, Japanese translations of works by foreign authors on Dante sub- 
jects, and translations into Japanese of all of Dante’s works, from the Commedia to 
the Eclogae. Jukichi Oga, the compiler, has spent his entire life in the study of 
Dante and his writings; and has some two score published studies on Dante subjects 
to his own credit. 

Umberto Cosmo’s new Vita di Dante (Bari, Laterza, 1930) was the subject 
of a highly approbative review by Mario Marcazzan, in the December Leonardo. 

Michele Catalano’s new Vita di Ludovico Ariosto, from the press of Olschki in 
two volumes de luxe (forming Vol. XV of the Biblioteca dell’ Archivum Romanicum, 
edited by G. Bertoni), presents, among other interesting features, the discovery 
of the original version of the Negromante, which is said to differ greatly from the 
one commonly known. Giuseppe Fatini, reviewing Catalano’s work in the December 
Pégaso, judges it an excellent production, “anche se l’aridita delle notizie e della 
documentazione raffredda talora la vivacita della esposizione o qua ¢ lA smorza 1 
colori del quadro storico” which restriction would seem to argue rather well for 
the scholarly restraint of the treatment: a precious quality. 

Papini’s Gog has received from the rey jewers an enormous amount of attention, 
and very little favor. Giovanm Titta-Rosa in the January Pégaso, for instance, is 
almost pitiless; the anonymous reviewer in the London Times Literary Supplement 
(January 8) judges that the protagonist, Gog, turned out to be, not as Papini in- 
tended him to be, “a monster, but Papini in the position of having had the means 
to test all human folly to the utmost.” And he continues: “Even this might have 
made a successful book had [the author] not omitted to give this Papini the best 
literary qualities of his prototype instead of his worst defects exaggeration, hasti- 
ness, volubility and, sometimes, prejudice.” 

Italian prizes for new works of literature, awarded during the winter, include: 
the Mondadori prize for a novel, to Fernando Palazzi, for his La storia amorosa dt 
Rosetta e del cavaliere Di Nerac; the “Antonio Negri” award for a novel, first prize 
to Ugo Dettore, of Florence, for his L’aureola grivia; the “Premio Bagutta,”to Gino 
Rocca. for his novel Gli ultimi saranno i primi; the Tribuna’s prize for a short story, 
to Giulio Pacher: Un ritorno; “Premio Umberto Fracchia 1930,” to Bruno Barilli, 
for Il paese del melodramma. ‘The publisher of this last work, Giuseppe Carabba, of 
Lanciano, enterprisingly advertises it with the following paragraph: “Questo libro 
fu scritto a matita su un minuscolo taccuino, al buio, in una poltrona d’un gran 
teatro lirico, durante le recite d’una stagione di carnevale.” 

L’Italia Letteraria devoted its entire number of January 25 to the memory of 
its founder and collaborator, Umberto Fracchia, whose untimely death in December 
caused widespread sorrow. He was the author of several well known books, con- 
tributor to the leading literary reviews, organizer of various literary and editorial 
movements, and during his last years editor of the influential Corriere della Sera. 

In the necrology of the quarter we have also to record—besides Pio Rajna, 
whose memory is worthily honored in this number by one of his pupils and per- 
sonal friends - at Florence, Salvatore A. Gargano, literary critic, especially known 
for his articles in the Marzocco; at Rieti, the youthful Domenico Petrini, contributor 


to the leading literary and cultural journals of Italy, and author of a number of 
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books on critical and social-historical subjects; the venerable Tommaso Tittoni, ex- 
president of the Italian Academy, ex-president of the Senate, among his ocher mul- 
tiform activities manager of the Nuova Antologia from 1925 on; at Marina di Pisa, 
at the age of 71, Gustavo Salvini, son of the great Tommaso Salvini, a supreme 
actor. 
The new Italian Academy is, naturally, receiving many suggestions for possible 
forms of efficient national service: one is, that the prizes it is empowered to confer 
be assigned to writers and other workers of known competency, for predetermined 
projects, rather than being distributed here and there as awards to new arrivals to 
success in various and more or less uncoordinated milieux and stages of develop- 
ment; another, apparently first suggested by Arnaldo Mussolini, in his Popolo d'Italia, 
and constructively considered and discussed by Corrado Pavolini, among others, in 
L’Italia Letteraria (see, e.g., the number for Nov. 30), is for the founding of a 
National Italian Theater. 

CorricenpumM: A collaborator kindly calls our attention to an error in the De- 
cember /talica (p. 123), in the following words: ‘Pascoli’s Latin works are edited 
by his sister: Maria Soror, not by Maria Gandiglio.” 


REVIEWS 


Virrorint, Domenico, The Modern Italian Novel. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. Pp. x, 296. $3.00. 
Professor Vittorini presents a survey of the Italian novel from 

1827 to 1929, covering thus a little more than a century. He begins 

with the inevitable discussion of Manzoni’s J promessi sposi, and sees 

three cycles of literary trend: the historical, the naturalistic, and the 
neo-idealistic. He analyzes the present tendency as “reflective real- 
ism,” an introspective attitude which gives its main attention to the 
idea. 
In his first division he considers Manzoni and the historical 
novel; Verga and the naturalistic movement; Fogazzaro and D’An- 
nunzio. From this point on the book treats of the contemporary nov- 
el. First it discusses a new phase of Italian naturalism as exemplified 
by Grazia Deledda and minor writers. Then the followers of D’An- 
nunzio are carefully analyzed. Next comes the natural rebellion 
against materialism and the decadent art of D’Annunzio, led by Pan- 
zint and Pirandello, paving the way for the contemporary idealism. 

“The novel of ideas” has as its outstanding figure and chief exponent 

Giovanni Papini. The “twilight writers” are characterized by un- 

certainty and humility. Marino Moretti, Federico Tozzi, and Mario 

Puccini are the leaders of this group. The introspective writers who 

give this trait a fuller treatment and feature the hero in an attempt 

to free himself from his intellectualism are represented by Giuseppe 

Antonio Borgese, Salvatore Gotta, Maria di Borio, and Fausto Ma- 

ria Martini. In conclusion Professor Vittorini points to the mood 

of the present generation that seeks in action the goal of its existence. 

To Luigi Pirandello he gives the palm for being the most significant 

figure in contemporary literature. 

In his preface Professor Vittorini states that it has been his pur- 
pose to introduce to the American public the truly significant part 
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of modern and contemporary Italian literature. “Ay, there’s the 
rub!” For who shall say what is truly significant in contemporary 
literature? Anyone who proposes to evaluate his own times lays 
himself open to disagreement. One will criticize him for including 
“Un certo Coso,” and another for not including “Tal de’Tali.” And 
soon. It is the feeling of the present writer that he erred on the side 
of considering many unimportant novelists. For example, why de- 
vote time and space to such writers as Guido da Verona and Luciano 
Zuccoli? Would a treatise on the contemporary English nov el dis- 
cuss Flinor Glyn and Vina Delmar? It is true that Guido da Vero- 
na’s books have an immense sale, but, as Professor Vittorini admits, 
that is no criterion for judging literature. 

Professor Vittorini deserves much credit for his perseverance 
in wading through such a mass of material, and he must have found 
much of it dreary reading. I should imagine that violent passion 
and adultery would become very monotonous; at least reading about 
it does. 

Professor Vittorini has succeeded in analyzing rather well the 
literary qualities of a large number of contemporary writers. I won- 
der what his criterion was for his distinction between major and 
minor writers. Many of those whom he classes as major seem quite 
minor to me. Perhaps that matter is entirely one of opinion and 
taste. Professor Vittorini’s forte is his analysis, but does he not lack 
in discrimination on the larger scale? In reading very modern litera- 
ture, unless one has infinite time and patience at his disposal, one 
needs a guide to select the grain from the chaff, most of all in foreign 
literature. Does this book do that for its reader? What will be the 
effect upon Mr. Average Reader when he reads this book? Will he 
feel impelled to rush out to buy and to study these modern Italian 
novels themselves: Or, because of the large amount of insignificant 
material, will he feel that there is little important in this field? 

Many plots are outlined in detail, to the extent that the book 
becomes a handbook of the plots of modern Italian novels. Is this 
feature not overemphasized? Literary criticism concerns itself more 
with the qualities of a work of art than with its skeleton. Another 
stricture that may be made is, that one is given the impression that 
these cycles of literary tendency are national in character, rather 
than being local manifestations of international movements. 

Professor Vittorini’s book is a distinct contribution to the infor- 
mation of the English-speaking—or rather English-reading—world, 
in that it brings to its attention a field comparatively unknown to 
the mass of readers. It should have a place on the reference shelf 
of every library. It will be of service to all teachers and students of 
modern literature whether specialized in Italian literature or broad- 
ened in scope to that of our civilization. 


Georce L. Dory 
University of Southern California 
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Dario Niccopem1, Scampolo. Edited by Elsie Schobinger and Ethel 

Preston. University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 169. $1.25. 

Notes and Vocabulary. 

In preparing a school edition of Dario Niccodemi’s Scampolo for 
class-room use Misses Elsie Schobinger and Ethel Preston have in- 
deed accomplished an arduous task. The play, relying for its humor 
largely upon puns, some of which are coarse and even vulgar, does 
not lend itself easily to translation by the college student and it 
would take a real artist to make a translation which would in no way 
offend the English ear. However, for classes in which translation 
need only occasionally be resorted to, the text offers many chances 
for the exercise of the students’ wits and for the study of some of the 
finer points in the grammar of the spoken language, as it is in good 
colloquial and idiomatic Italian. With this idea in mind the reviewer 
feels that it may be worth while to call attention to words or expres- 
sions which the teacher should bring to the notice of his class, al- 
though in many cases no notes are necessary. 

On pages 6 and 7 it should be noted that Irma Gramatica, seemingly regard- 
less of the dictionary, spells her name with one m and it is Sem Benelli instead of 
“Sam.” 

In the stage directions for the first act the word muri occurs. Here the teacher 
should make mention of the two plurals of muro and the distinction in usage. 

P. 17, 1. 2: fu, “once was”; notice the force of the tense used. L. 22: Vai al- 
Vinferno; notice the use of the indicative for the imperative. L. 23: che ce ne 
troverd, “that I will find any there”; notice the play on words. 

P. 18, 1. 28: vizio means only “habit”; translate: “It’s a bad habit you have.” 

P. 19, 1. 26: te vantatene; notice te for tu. 

P, 20, 1. 18: spallataccia, “derisive shrug of the shoulders.” 

P. 23, 1. 12: scorre, “flows on”; cf. corre, “flows.” L. 26f.: gli é forse cé 
qualcosa in lui, “there must be something to him.” 

P. 24, 1. 12: Ci siamo o non ct siamo? “Are we at home or not?” Lt7: 
Gli é perché non mi conosce, “It is because . . .”; notice the pleonastic use of gli 
as subject (cf. P. 23, 1. 26f., just quoted). 

P, 25, 1. 15: Gid; the use of gid in assent should be fully explained. 
the use of grazie in acceptance and refusal should be fully explained. 

P. 36, 1. 18 f.: notice pun on corno. L. 21: pun on @ la mode, alla moda. 
Misprint of modo for moda. 

P. 38, 1. 2: la si pud anche dire; note pleonastic Ja as subject. 

P. 39, 1. 25: le sorprese della sabbia, i.e., “the shiftings of the sand.” 

P. 40, 1. 13: orario, “schedule” rather than “‘time-table.”"—L. 16: Ma pit un 


centesimo, “But not a cent.” 

P. 43, 1. 12: nove; some attention might be called to the mystic number 9 
and the superstitions connected with it. L. 18: Non si sbaglia mai (contando 
fino a nove). 

P. 45, 1. 16f.: Descrivimelo .... Non so scrivere. Note the play on words. 

P. 58, 1. 26: piccole genialita, “clever ways.” Saporite, “winning.” 

P. 61, 1. 3: should read Emitia. 

P. 63, 1. 14: cara sorpresa; note pun on cara. 

P. 69, 1. 3: Cambi, “Change it around.” 

P. 70, 1. 4: tante mai bugie, “so very many lies”; not: the intensive force of 
mai——L. 12: matto da legare. The pun is lost if we translate “raving crazy” 
(see Vocab.); why not “mad enough to bind”? 

P. 77, 1. 28: ganza means only “mistress.” 

P. 79, 1. 9f.: al punto cardinale, “to the point of the compass.” 


Grazie; 
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P. 81, 1: 1: Spirito debole; notice the double meaning. L. 2 f.: col fuoco che 
ha acceso tua moglie; notice the double meaning. L. 25: Attenta alle bottate, 
“Look out for her replies,” or “thrusts.” 

P. 82, 1..6: E fai un buon affare, “And you will be saving money.” 

P. 83, 1. 4: non correr troppo, “don’t be in too much of a hurry.” 

P. 84, 1. 7: puole is colloquial rather than ‘slang’. 

P. 88, 1. 4£: Ci diverteremo un mondo ....Un mondo e mezzo, “We will 
have a fine time. . . . A time and a half.” 

P. 91, 1. 15: cosa; i.e., ganza. 

P. 92, |. 3: tramontanina, “stiff little North wind.”"-——L. 16: fa male, “is bad 
for one.” 

P. 104, 1. 3: cagna. When a singer sings badly he is called “cane”; this is the 
“Tell me that my voice was cracked.”——L. 


feminine “Gach The sentence means: 
9: porcherie, “What crimes are committed.” 

P. 105, 1. 19 f.: Se si stesse, “If we were.” 

P. 106, 1. 26: commuove, “upsets. ‘ 

P. 109, 1. 20: Faccia presto, “Hurry.”——L. 22: intesi ?; i.e., ci siamo intesi ? 

P. 119, n. to p. 24: Jo non mi suicido un corno might be less offensively ren- 
dered “The deuce I'd kill myself.” 

P. 120, n. on scugnizza: reference to the Mafia should be put in the past 
tense. N. on fare il ciabattino: ciabattino is “cobbler” rather than “shoemaker.” 
N. on birichina: it means “rogue,” “mischievous child.” 

P. 121, n. on i vetturini: vetturino means “cabby,” “cabman,” rather than 


“coachman.” 
P. 122, n. on Tito might be expanded by reference to the eruption of Vesuvius 


which destroyed Pompeii——N. on intingoli: “Hash” is not an accurate translation. 
The intingolo is moistened with a highly-seasoned gravy. There is no exact English 
equivalent and “hash” is probably the best word that could be found in English to 
express the idea. 

P. 123, n. on bersaglieri in ricognizione: it might be well to expand the note 
by explaining bersaglieri more fully. 

P. 124, n. on Quattro Fontane: there is a fountain at each of the four corners 
of the intersection of these streets. 

P. 125, n. on ha soggezione della tovaglia: better translated “she is afraid of 
the tablecloth.” See Vocab, under soggezione. 

P. 127, n. on per me, salga pure: “as far as I am concerned, you can go on up.” 

P. 130, n. on grandi uccelli bianchi: these are certainly not “sea-gulls” which 
not only are common in Italy but fly over water rather than mud. ‘They are more 
probably herons. 

(Vocabulary:) P. 136: bestia often means “fool”; bestione also often means 
“big fool.” 

P. 143: eureka should be explained as a Greek expression common to both 
English and Italian. 

P. 145: ganza never means “sweetheart” (see above, ref. to p. 77, |. 28). 

P. 157: puole (see above, ref, to p. 84, |. 7). 

P. 160: saporito means “winning,” “pleasant,” “delightful,” “delicious.” 

P. 163: spallataccia (see above, ref. to p. 20, |. 18). 
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